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Map A—Norfolk, Virginia. Coordination of Urban Renewal and Urban Highways. 


Editor’s Note 


Until recently, James W. Follin, the author of this Company, Engineers, of Chicago, New York and San 
article, was Commissioner of the Urban Renewal Admin- Francisco. He brings his wide range of experience to 
istration, Housing and Home Finance Agency. He is now bear on the coordination needed for making both the 
a private consultant in Washington, D. C., and is serving urban renewal program and the urban highway pro- 
urban renewal clients through DeLeuw, Cather and gram effective. 
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A “Metro” for the Metropolitan City 


Financial, physical, and social problems facing our metropolitan areas keep 


mounting. But only here and there do any signs appear suggesting that solu- 
tions are in the making. For this reason, the three-year old Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto is an especially pertinent apparatus to consider for 


untangling complicated metropolitan problems. 


The Metro 


“Metro”, as metropolitan Toronto is called, was ordained by the Province of 
Ontario to meet precisely the kind of situations confronting cities of this 
country—St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Boston, Washington, to name only a few where 
urban growth is almost entirely outside the central city. 

A basic appeal of Metro is that the new metropolitan government set-up 
does not involve abolishment of existing local governments. Instead, it creates 
a municipal federation to which are assigned limited powers for providing 
specific services on a metropolitan area-wide basis. Such things as health and 
welfare services, housing, transportation, water supply, sewage 
disposal, fire and police protection, parks, and comprehensive planning are 
readily adaptable to the federation method of control. 


highways, 


The Metropolitan Problem 


At the root of Toronto’s suburban problem was the scarcity and high cost 
of money to finance improvements needed for the mushrooming population 
growth. Most of our metropolises have similar financial difficulties. But the 
principal troubles are in finding ways to create a pattern of orderliness in urban 
growth. As urban sprawl goes on, the matter of avoiding waste, duplication, 
and jurisdictional conflict is compounded. A collection of politically unrelated 
town, city, and county governments, each operating on its own, is incapable 
of achieving the unified action needed to provide the community facilities— 
water supply, sewage disposal, open space, and urban transportation—needed 
by each as well as the whole. 


Time for Action 


According to reports in The Wall Street Journal, representatives of several 
American cities have been visiting Toronto lately to learn what lessons Metro 
may hold for them. Also Frederick G. Gardiner, Chairman of the Council 
of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, has come to cities in the United 
States to enlighten us on their methods. 

Miami, St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Allegheny County have been studied for 
metropolitan service solutions. But the time for study is passing rapidly and 
the time is pressing for action to deal realistically with the kind of community 
the metropolitan city has become. Recently, Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tennessee, consolidated their municipal functions. Elsewhere measures for 
regional planning and joint municipal cooperation are needed badly. 


The Issue of Urban Growth 


The extent of urban growth and the intensity of metropolitan problems indi- 
cate that the welfare of urban areas must be brought into focus and made an 
issue at local, state and federal levels. 

At the state level, metropolitan cities have their hardest battle. Many states 
have restrictive legislation which curtails municipal charters, which limits 
municipal bonding powers, which apportions gas tax and vehicle funds unfairly, 
which channels highway construction inequitably and which gives rural voters 

(Continued cn Page 6) 
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Herbert G. Nelson 


Herbert U. Nelson, former Executive 
Vice President, National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, and Trustee of 
Urban Land Institute, died in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, November 20, 1956. 

Mr. Nelson was one of the great 
trade association executives of our 
time. He brought into being the Reai- 
tor as a professional person. He was 
instrumental in creating the profes- 
sional institutes in appraising, property 
management, brokerage, specialized 
handling of farm lands, and industrial 
real estate practice. He also aided in 
the founding of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders and Urban Land 
Institute. 

As one of the nation’s effective cham- 
pions of the private enterprise system, 
he was an original thinker and a pro- 
lific idea man with unusual zeal for a 
maximum of home _ ownership by 
American families. He was devoted 
to the cause he served. This he did 
with no respite until now. 
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COORDINATION OF URBAN RENEWAL WITH THE URBAN HIGH- 


WAY PROGRAM OFFERS MAJOR ECONOMIES IN COST AND TIME 


Communities Are Urged to Survey Extent to Which Blighted 






Twenty billion dollars, or more, will 
be spent in urban communities in the 
next 13 years, or so, as part of the new 
Federal-aid highway program. About 
three-quarters of the total will go on 
those urban routes which are links in 
the 41,000 mile Interstate System, con- 
stituting probably the most expensive 
work in the cities. The other quarter 
will pay for extensions of the Primary 
and Secondary Systems in urban areas. 
About 80% of the urban bill will be 
paid by the Federal government—90% 
in fact, on the Interstate System. 
While no expense will be spared to do 
a first-class effective job under the 
highest design standards—actually to 
provide safe and freely flowing traffic 
devoid of unnecessary interruptions and 
obstructions—the task is so great that 
efficiency and economy must prevail 
else the program will not be accom- 
plished at the cost now estimated, nor 
within the time schedule. Economy 
means a good deal to all the people 
of the United States who are being 
taxed by the Federal government spe- 
cifically for the huge sums involved. 
Economy means even more to the 
taxpayers in the States and urban com- 
munities who will put up some $4 bil- 
lion to match the Federal funds. While 
relief from insufferable traffic conges- 
tion is a primary need in almost every 
city, there are many other community 
needs, for instance, new schools and 
playgrounds. In addition, over two 
hundred communities are attempting to 
rebuild or rehabilitate worn out areas 
or neighborhoods, also with Federal 
assistance.! Many reasons support the 
need for very effective coordination of 
these programs, both to expedite action 
and to make all possible economies in 
each. Can this coordination be brought 


about? Many students of urban affairs 
are doubtful that coordination will 
ensue, and it may be helpful to set 


down their questions and doubts as a 
starter. 


About 240 communities in 40 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia, were operating under the urban 
renewal program on September 30, 1956, with 
nearly $700 million of Federal assistance 


pledged, and requiring about $350 million of 
local funds. 





Urban Land 


1. The Federal Government is the prin- 





Areas May Provide Suitable Highway Routes 


By 
James W. Follin 
Urban Renewal Consultant 





urban 
pro- 


cipal supporter of both the 

highway and urban renewal 

grams, and yet:— 

a) The Federal statutes require no 
coordination of the two programs, 
or between the two organizations 


(Bureau of Public Roads and 
Urban Renewal Administration) 
which administer these billions 
of Federal assistance, and un- 
fortunately, 

b) the two organizations, although 


similar in function, are not even 
in the same department or agency 
where coordination might occur 
naturally, and 

c) so far no positive program to 
encourage local collaboration has 
been announced under the ex- 
panded highway program, al- 
though the two organizations 
have exchanged information on 
local projectssand problems. 


2.The States, which are the prime 
movers in carrying out the urban 
highway program have been fre- 


quently charged—rightly or wrongly: 
a) with disregarding the wishes of 


the cities as to locations of urban 


highways which would receive 
Federal aid, and 
b) with giving scant consideration 


to the studies and recommenda- 
tions of city planning commis- 
many of which virtually 
location of various 
improvements, and 


sions, 
control the 
city-financed 
instead the rec- 
ommendations of engineers in 
state highway departments who 
city officials feel are experienced 
more particularly with planning 
in open country than in dense 
urban areas. 


c) with following 


3. The Cities which are the recipi- 
ents of this enormous financial as- 
sistance generally are not alert to 
the full opportunities and have not: 
a) turned their full planning abili- 
ties toward optimum 


Federal-aid highways, nor 





location of 









b) tied their non-Federal-aid prin- 
cipal streets or highways into the 
Federal framework, nor 


c) directed their urban renewal ac- 
tivities into the urban highway 
program to expedite land acquisi- 
tion and secure the economies of 
coordinated project planning and 
execution. 


4.The Urban Renewal Agencies (usu- 


ally redevelopment, land clearance 
or housing authorities frequently 
operating semi-independently of the 
elected city administration) gener- 
ally are standing aloof from the great 
opportunity to coordinate planning 
and execution of urban renewal with 
urban highways to their mutual ad- 
vantage and economy, and 


a) generally have not sought out 
urban renewal projects in the 
path of Federal-aid urban high- 
ways, nor 

b) offered to take over land acquisi- 
tion for the urban highways, not 

c) offered to secure other benefits to 
the city highway program (such 
as definitive loans). 

speaking, no 


Generally participant 


in the program—Federal agencies, 
states, cities, or local urban renewal 


agencies—has done everything required 
for effective action. There have been 
real accomplishments, but much more 
could have and should have been done. 
There is nothing to be gained by charg- 
ing the other fellow with delinquen- 
cies; the constructive approach is to 
examine the problem and develop 
courses of action to meet the require- 
ments. 

The urban renewal program has tied 
into the urban highway program more 
frequently than the 
doubtful if state highway administra- 
tive officials generally are completely 
program or 
from 


reverse. It is 


informed of the renewal 
appreciate the possibilities 
laborative effort. For that 
should be helpful to cite a few cases 
of effective local coordination. 


CC »]- 
reason it 
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Map B—District of Columbia. 
Urban Renewal Areas and Proposed Inner Loop Freeway. 





Norfolk Shows the Way 


Where slums or urban blight, suffi- 
cient to qualify for Federal financial 
assistance under state and Federal 
statutes lie in the path of urban high- 
way improvements, several advantages 
accrue to acquiring the right of way 
as part of an urban renewal project. 
Norfolk recognized this in its first 
project under the 1949 Federal Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 
statute. In addition to providing sites 
for new housing, new commercial 
development and needed public im- 
provements, the project was fashioned 
to accomplish several important high- 
way and city planning objectives: 


1.To pick up traffic from the Ports- 
mouth bridge and tunnel and dis- 
tribute it effectively into or around 
the central business district. See 
(1) on Map A. 

2. Provide a by-pass highway around 
the central district—in effect, an 
industrial highway. See (2). 

3. Open up a desirable strip for new 
industrial use, served both by high- 


way and rail facilities. See (3). 
Page Four 


4. Extend the wide highways from the 
ocean front (Virginia Beach, North 
Carolina, etc.) into the central city 
(they previously discharged into 
narrow congested streets). See (4). 

In view of the extensive benefits to 

the city’s highway program from this 
first urban renewal project, it is not 
surprising that the second Norfolk 
project likewise should evolve about a 
desirable highway objective, better 
communication between the Norfolk 
Naval Base and downtown. See (5). 
It is proposed to take off from the 
central business district on a new loca- 
tion, avoiding present congestion on 
existing streets. The new highway, 
furthermore, will serve as a separator 
between industrial usage adjacent to 
the waterfront, and residential areas. 
At the same time it will provide ad- 
ditional acreage for industrial 
See (6) on Map A. 


use. 


Renewal Projects in Other Cities 
Embody Highway Objectives 


Highway objectives may not be so 
predominant in urban renewal projects 
in other cities as they are in Norfolk, 


but there are some—but not enough 

specific instances where highway bene- 
fits are a by-product of urban renewal 
planning. A few might be mentioned: 

1. The Golden Triangle project in 
Pittsburgh was purposed to replace an 
obsolescent, decayed business district 
with modern commercial facilities, but 
right-of-way is being provided for an 
important traffic exchange in the urban 
highway system. These highway de- 
mands might have required land acqui- 
sition in the Golden Triangle area any- 
way, and the needs seem to have been 
satisfied more adequately and _ inex- 
pensively as part of a major renewal 
project. 

2. The Southwest Project in Wash- 
ington, D. C. will permit new residential 
development (and a required shopping 
center) commensurate with the beauti- 
ful setting and advantageous features 
of this neglected section of the Nation's 
Capital. At the head of the navigabl:> 
portion of the Potomac River, the 
Southwest was the first settled section 
of the new Capital. As its housing 
aged and became obsolescent, the origi- 
nal owners fled to newer developments, 
while blight took over and slums de- 
veloped. In planning its redevelopment, 
a major by-product is provision for the 
southern leg of the Inner Loop Free- 
way. This highway need would of itself 
have required land acquisition in the 
southwest; it is being worked out more 
satisfactorily, surely, as a part of a 
major renewal project. 

3. The first renewal project in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee has cleared away un- 
believable slums and blight which all 
but surrounded the State Capitol 
building. The cleared area will provide 
expansion for the central business dis- 
trict. An equally important feature is 
the central boulevard which connects 
with a new bridge over the river and 
takes the through highway traffic out 
of the present central business district. 
This solution might not have been pos- 
sible without the renewal project. 


District of Columbia Inner Loop Fitted 
into Renewal Areas 


There are some instances, also where 
highway objectives have been dove- 
tailed with urban renewal activities. 
An outstanding case is the proposed 
location for the Inner Loop Freeway in 
the District of Columbfa. Map B 
shows the proposed freeway route in 
its relationship to urban renewal and 
code enforcement areas.“ A consider- 

The study and recommendation for the 
Inner Loop Freeway were made by De Leuw 
Cather & Co. in a report entitled Inner Loop 


Freeway System, and delivered October 1955 
to the Board of Commissioners 


December, 1956 
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able portion of the required right-of- 
way can be obtained through land 
acquisition in urban renewal projects, 
if these projects are carried out at the 
correct time. In any case, it is the 
intention to plan the rebuilding of such 
city areas to satisfy the highway needs. 
It is possible, also, that urban renewal 
areas subsequently defined by the dis- 
trict government may encompass other 
stretches of the freeway location. 
Urban renewal projects are limited 
by state and Federal statutes to slum 
and blighted areas; and this limits col- 
laboration of urban renewal with the 
urban highway program to those areas 
which qualify for urban renewal. But 
because of the widespread blight in our 
cities, especially in the older central 
areas, there is generally a wide open 
opportunity for collaboration. 


Can Urban Renewal Pitch in for the 
Urban Highway Program? 


No city has as yet directed its urban 
renewal efforts to serve fully the urban 
highway program. Admittedly the 
areas with greatest need of rebuilding 
or rehabilitation may not coincide with 
the desirable urban highway locations, 
and urban renewal cannot become 
merely a tool of the highway program. 
Yet there is a great urgency for every 
possible immediate aid to the highway 
program—which finally commands truly 
enormous funds—if the job is to be 
accomplished in reasonable time and 
at reasonable cost. Every city agency 
should forthwith determine how it can 
collaborate, and this includes the urban 
renewal organization importantly. The 
need justifies a special survey of the 
location and degree of blight in rela- 
tionship to tentative urban highway 
routes. Once the facts known, 
responsible city officials can promptly 
determine to what extent urban re- 
newal activities are to be directed into 
the highway program. 

A splendid illustration of this concept 
has just been furnished by the city of 
Norfolk. The city council in passing 
an ordinance November 13, 1956 ap- 
proving and adopting a master plan for 
the central business district* which 
incorporated certain new highways 
including the Waterfront Drive 
Map A), directed the city manager 
to ascertain what Federal aid may be 
available for constructing these high- 
ways as well as for suitable flood 
control facilities. Since the Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Author- 
ity had previously studied some parts 
ot the area affected, it has been re- 


are 


(see 


Report by Charles K. Agle, July, 1956 
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Map C—Coordination Lacking? 





quested to complete its study to deter- 
mine what portions of the area may 
qualify for a slum clearance anc rede 
velopment project. Briefly, the city 
administration wants to know to what 
extent urban renewal can contribute 
to the entire downtown problem before 
it goes ahead. 


Neighborhood Planning Provision Can 
Provide Needed Surveys 


The ability of the urban renewal 
agency to aid urban highways is con- 
siderably simplified and enhanced by 
amendments to the Federal urban re- 
newal statutes by the recent Congress. 
The law permits planning advances for 
neighborhood urban renewal plans 
where it is desirable to plan rebuilding 
on an extensive basis—and it might be 
asked “When isn't it desirable to do 
so?”” Previously planning has been 
done only on a fairly limited 
graphical basis—the proposed project 
area, which ordinarily is limited in size 
by the limitations of the municipal 
purse. A neighborhood urban redevel- 
opment plan, on the contrary, might 
encompass an area of such size that 
it would have to be broken down even- 
tually into several project areas, and 


geo- 


a project plan detailed for each. 
Since the neighborhood urban re- 
newal plan is not to be used as a 


project plan, it does not have to go 
into detail and hence can be prepared 
more quickly. It covers principally 
proposed land and_ property 
treatment (whether clearance or reha- 
bilitation), and needed public improve- 
ments. Here is the opportunity to 
locate expeditiously urban highways 
in many sections of the city which 
qualify for urban renewal treatment. 
Federal advances are available for such 
neighborhood plans where the condi- 
tions of the statute are met. 


reuse 


Whereas the Federal statute requires 


reservation of estimated Federal sub- 


sidy funds whenever planning of an 
urban renewal project is authorized, 
and the top limitation imposed upon 


Federal funds in any one state might 
preclude widespread planning on a 
project basis in a particular city, the 
neighborhood planning provision re- 
quires reservation only of estimated 
Federal subsidy funds for a first proj- 
ect which might be a very small por- 
tion of the neighborhood area. Hence 
it is conceivable that much urban high- 
way planning might be undertaken 
through the urban renewal process 
The process, however, is now limited by 
the statute to areas the renewal of 
which can be accomplished in 10 years. 

Another 1956 amendment permits 
Federal advances of funds to local 
public agencies for surveys of urban 
areas to determine whether the under- 
taking of urban projects 
therein may be feasible. Joint under- 
taking of renewal and highway objec- 


renewal 


tives would certainly seem to make 
either purpose more feasible. Hence 
this type of advance could probably 


be used for studying urban 
location. 

The advantages in collaboration of 
all agencies toward rapid progress in 
urban highways are so evident that 
it would seem unnecessary to press 
the case much further. If collaboration 
is lacking not only will the specific ad- 
vantages cited above be lost, but severe 
losses might result. One loss will be 
delay in actual construction while dis- 
agreements continue over location. 
Delay in construction means further 
economic loss to motor transport which 
is promised so much in the new high- 
way program. 

Another 
cost of 


highway 


the 
Land 


major loss 


the 


may be in 
improvements. 
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acquisition by or concurrently with 
the carrying out of urban renewal, 
usually will provide lower land cost. 
Acquisition of properties, per- 
haps even in whole blocks, can be said 
to be at wholesale prices. Acquisition 
separately for highway purposes usually 


whole 


involves severance damages, and might 
retail prices. United 
action might well save substantial sums. 


be said to be at 


Furthermore, urban renewal agencies 
may land fon 
public use at fair value, which usually 
than cost by the amount of 
the improvements to the land which 
had to be purchased and subsequently 
demolished. The saving over purchase 
cost—if any—would be obtained by the 
highway project two-thirds at the ex- 
pense of the 


customarily transfer 


is less 


Federal government and 


one-third of the citv. There seems to 
be some feeling that the project is not 
entitled to a write-down deriving from 
specifically earmarked for re- 
newal—not highway—purposes. How- 
ever this question is resolved, it still 
holds true that land 
highways through an 
project, is desirable 
In fact, separate undertaking of either 


funds 


acquisition for 
urban renewal 
and economical. 
program prematurely may penalize the 
other program since the improvements 
may raise adjacent land values. 

A very distinct advantage which the 
urban renewal program offers the high- 
way program, 1s to 
bility for the of displaced 
people businesses. Amendments 
to the Federal Act by the recent Con- 
gress, provide Federal funds for moving 
up to $100 per 

business 


assume _ responsi- 
relocation 


and 


expenses and 
$2000 per 


newal, while a proposal for this pur- 


family 
under urban re- 
pose in the highway bill was deleted. 


Will There Be A “No-Man’s Land?” 


The third exhibit, Map C, is a typical 
situation in a large city where an urban 
renewal project abuts a proposed free- 
way as closely as is permitted by its 
boundary 
lot lines. 


along existing streets and 
The urban renewal project 
does not propose to provide right-of- 
way for the freeway. If the city is 
limited in land acquisition for the free- 
way to the required right-of-way width 
(frequently 300 feet), then will there 
“no-man’s land” 


renewal and 


be a between the 
urban 
projects? 
this? 

If the 
land in excess of the regular highway 
right-of-way, then this 


urban 
And what will be done about 


highway 


city in such a case can tak« 
“in-between” 
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land can be handled in the highway 
project. But isn't the “in-between” 
land more properly an urban renewal 
problem, similar to the land in the 
abutting urban renewal project? And 
isn’t it going to be more expensive in 
the end, than if all land acquisition 
were handled together? And can the 
additional expense be justified? 


Coordination is Basically a State 
and Local Problem 


The Federal agencies involved in the 


several programs of Federal-aid to 


municipalities can greatly assist the 
coordinated planning and carrying out 
of urban highway and urban renewal 
programs by that Federal 
policies do not hamper coordination at 
Further 


separately, and jointly, encourage col- 


assuring 


the local level they can 
laboration. 
that raise the cry of Federal 
domination, but give full play to the 
current emphasis on 


This can be done in a way 
will not 
state and local 
initiative and responsibility. 

Primary responsibility should be at 
the state level where the 


and local 


work is carried on. In the incorporated 
places, over-all planning responsibility 
resides in the chief executive (mayor, 
city manager, etc.) and the community 
planning agencies. 
communities 


Some of the smaller 
may not 
planning bodies, but 
the sphere of 
politan or 


have their own 
may be within 
operations of a metro- 
planning agency. 
Such agencies are multiplying rapidly 
so that an increasing percentage of all 
urban growth is coming within their 
jurisdictions.” They offer an additional 
means of coordination, especially valu- 
able in the areas surrounding the cen- 


tral city. 


regional 


And so there are several means for 
ott : 


coordination in the urban 
renewal and other 
municipal improvement programs. Dif- 
ferent 


highway, urban 
well 
means lit- 


localities 
follow different ways. The 
self is not important; the important 
thing is that there shall be collabora- 
tion. State and municipal authorities 
can easily accomplish this, if they will. 


states and may 


A number of states permit control of road- 
side areas under varying provisions, some 
times conferring authority only on the state 
highway authority In eleven states statutes 
permit marginal land acquisition Home rule 
cities, such as those in Ohio, may have this 
authority by virtue of their charters 


Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1949 
Public Law 171, 8lst Congress) as amended 
through 1956, provides Federal grants to 
facilitate urban planning both for smaller 
communities (under 25,000 population) and to 
official state, metropolitan or regional plan- 
ning agencies 


ARCHITECTURAL CONTROL 
ORDINANCES 

Last winter the Massachusetts Legis- 
architectural contro! 
ordinances for preserving the historic 
architecture of the Beacon Hill District 
in Boston and for the Island of Nan- 
tucket. These two famous New Eng- 
land now added to the list 
of eight southern which are 
attempting to save their historic areas 
—Charleston, S. C.; New Orleans; 
Alexandria and Williamsburg, Va.; 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Georgetown, 
D. C.; Natchez, Miss.; and Annapolis. 

The story of the campaign conducted 
by the Beacon Hill Civic Association 
to get an architectural control law to 
this wellknown and uniquc 
Boston district is ivid by John Cudman, 
Realtor, in a booklet, “Preservation of 
Historic Districts by Architectural Con- 
trol,” published recently by the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials. 


lature enacted 


areas are 


cities 


preserve 


One of the first moves on the part of 
the Beacon Hill group was to find out 
how work elsewhere. In 
general, it was found that such archi- 
tectural control laws set boundaries 
and require that no alterations be made 
to the exterior of buildings and that 
new buildings to be constructed must 
conform to the architectural style pre- 
vailing in the area. Changes or addi- 
tions to external features must be 
approved by a commission appointed 
for that purpose. Often these pro- 
visions are included as special condi- 
tions in the zoning ordinance. Find- 
ings from the survey encouraged the 
Beacon Hill group to press for the 
Boston legislation. 


such laws 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


much more representation than the 
urban resident. These inequities serve 
to point up the metropolitan problem 
as a major domestic issue. 

Of necessity, state legislatures must 
recognize metropolitan area problems. 
In failing to recognize their responsi- 
bilities to urban areas, the states have 
already lost many of their historic 
prerogatives. Continued failure to face 
up to metropolitan growth problems at 
the state level will only result in cities 
seeking more help at the federal level. 
This can only lead to a further decline 
of the State as an effective unit of 


government. 
J.R.McK. 
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